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X. — The Exposure of Infants at Athens 
By Professor LA RUE VAN HOOK 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

The handbooks and commentaries which treat of Athenian 
life and society in the fifth and fourth centuries b.c. are well- 
nigh a unit in asserting the great prevalence of the practice 
of exposing newborn infants. A few representative state- 
ments on this subject may be quoted as examples: Glotz, 1 
" Dans les temps historiques, cette barbare habitude est 
universelle. . . . Mais ou il parait surtout en vigueur, c'est 
a Athenes." So also Legrand. 2 Wilamowitz, 3 " Der Vater 
hat von dem Rechte, das Neugeborene auszusetzen oder zu 
toten, starken Gebrauch gemacht. . . . Man kann die 
Kinderaussetzung nicht leicht uberschatzen." Walters, 4 " It 
{i.e. expositio) was especially common at Athens, as may be 
gathered from Aristophanes and other writers . . . often it 
was the father's deliberate act. There appears to have been 
no better reason in most cases than avoiding the trouble and 
cost of rearing and education." Gardner and Jevons, 5 " The 
father, often, and more frequently if it was a girl, declined 
this duty {i.e. rearing the child), and caused it to be exposed 
... or even ordered it to be put to death." Miss Harrison, 6 
" Public opinion countenanced the exposure of superfluous 
children. The practice was not infrequent, especially in the 
case of girls." So also Zimmern 7 agrees that this " bar- 
barous custom " was very common in Athens : " the father 
had complete power of selection, and, what is more, it appears 
that this was frequently exercised, particularly in the case of 

1 Daremberg et Saglio, Dictionnaire, s. v. Expositio. 

2 The Greek New Comedy, transl. by Loeb, 280. 

3 Staat und Gesellschaft, 35, where, however, W. is probably not speaking of 
Athens alone, nor yet of the fifth and fourth centuries merely. 

1 Class. Diet., s. v. Expositio. 5 Manual of Greek Antiquities, 298. 

' In Whibley's Companion to Greek Studies. 
' The Greek Commonwealth, 328 ff. 
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female infants ; for the provision of a dowry for his daughters 
weighed heavily on a Greek father's mind, and what was 
easier than to evade it by pleading inability at the outset." 
Robinson, 8 " Superfluous babies, especially girls, had in 
Greece but a cold welcome ; the truth being that at Sparta, 
always, and at Athens, not infrequently, they received the 
shortest of shrifts, being summarily exposed, or as the phrase 
ran (in days when earthenware was more common than 
carpetbags) ' potted.' " 

At the outset it may be conceded that the exposing of newly 
born infants regarded as superfluous or undesired was prac- 
ticed to a greater or lesser degree throughout the Greek world 
from earliest times. It is also true, I believe, that the practice 
was by no means unknown to Athens of the fifth and fourth 
centuries B.C. I am of opinion, however, that the arguments 
presented to prove the great prevalence of the custom in 
Athens at this period are far from conclusive and are not well 
supported by the evidence and by actual conditions so far as 
it is possible, for us to know them. 

Let us now consider these arguments in detail. Some of 
the points raised are worthy of serious consideration, while 
others are ridiculous. A few of the latter may be mentioned 
first. 

It is said that children were not wanted by the Athenians, 
and that they seem to have been peculiarly sensitive to the 
thousand little annoyances inevitably entailed by the rearing 
of children (Glotz, op. cit. 11, 931). For example, a character 
in Menander exclaims : " There is no one so unhappy as a 
father, with one exception, namely, another father who has 
more children ! " (Stob. Flor. lxxxvi, i) ; and the philosopher 
Democritus affirms, " To rear children is a hazardous under- 
taking and success is won through struggle and anxiety " 
(ib. 13). But in spite of the momentary pessimism of a father 
of wayward offspring in the New Comedy, or the cynical 
observation of a philosopher, we know that the Athenians 

8 The Days of Alkibiades. 
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were fond of children and desired them (evreicpia) , as many 
passages in the literature show. 9 It is asserted that the 
Athenian father desired one child only and that a son to 
continue the line ; it might be possible at great sacrifice to 
educate one son ; a second son would spell ruin ! Ferguson, 10 
however, points out that the Prosopographia shows clearly 
that more than one son was commonly raised. Furthermore, 
the supposedly ruinous cost of education in Athens is an error. 
The tuition fee for attending elementary school was small; 
after this stage of instruction, if the father could not afford 
the tuition charges of the more advanced schools and the 
instruction provided by sophists and philosophers, formal 
education was discontinued, and the agora, the ecclesia, the 
heliastic courts, and the theater provided no mean substitutes. 
One might further ask what assurance the Athenian father 
would have for the continuance of his line and the happiness 
and welfare of his old age, in an era, too, when a high death 
rate existed and wars were rife, if only one son of those born 
to him was reared. 

The comedian Posidippus of the third century B.C. hu- 
morously says (Kock, 111, p. 338) : " One rears a son even if 
one be poor, but exposes a daughter even if one be rich." It 
is true that the birth of a girl was not as welcome in the Greek 
family as that of a boy, since the son alone was thought of as 
perpetuating the family and for a daughter a dowry must be 
provided. Furthermore, girls could not protect the state in 
time of war and danger. It is doubtless true that in the vast 
majority of cases of exposure girls and not boys were the 
victims. I fail, however, to find any evidence of frequency 
of their exposure in Athens of the fifth and fourth centuries, 
or aught to substantiate the statement : " Elever une fille, 
c'etait un luxe couteux, un sacrifice sans compensation I " 

9 E.g. Eur. Ion, 472-477; Isoc. Evag. 72 ; Arist. Rhet. 1360 b 19-21, where 
he asserts that an essential to happiness is to have good children and many 
children. 

10 Hellenistic Athens, 81. Cf. Stob.. Flor., chapter entitled Srt ko\&v t4 
8?X«" iratSas. 
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(Glotz, op. cit.). Because the father of Atalanta refused to 
rear daughters we need not suppose that Athenian fathers were 
similarly and generally so disposed. 11 

In Greek mythology and legend stories of exposure of in- 
fants are extremely common, e.g. Zeus himself, Asclepius, 
Amphion and Zethus, Ion, Perseus, and Oedipus. It ought 
not to be necessary to say, however, that these legendary 
tales, and many others, are no more to be regarded as proof 
of prevalent practices in fifth-century Athens than similar 
mythical tales of cannibalism. The pastoral romance of the 
exposed children Daphnis and Chloe by Longus, who lived 
perhaps seven centuries after the period under consideration, 
is repeatedly cited as if it were of importance for Athenian 
conditions. Furthermore, shall we accept as applicable to 
Athens a letter of Egypt of the year 1 B.C., wherein a husband 
writes to his wife : " When — good luck to you — you bear 
offspring, if it is a male, let it live ; if it is a female, expose 
it " ; 12 or the protest of Musonius, a philosopher of the first 
century after Christ, who exclaims : " Dreadful it is that some 
who do not have poverty to plead but are well-to-do and even 
wealthy, hardheartedly refuse to rear their younger children, 
in order that those already born may be all the richer ! " 
(Stob. iv, 665, 1 ff. Wachsmuth-Hense). 

We are now ready to examine arguments of a weightier 
character — and first, two references in Aristophanes which 
seem conclusive evidence to Glotz, Zimmern, Walters, and 
others. In the Frogs, 1 190, Aeschylus, who is engaged in the 
destruction of the Euripidean prologue, affirms that Oedipus 
was ever most wretched, for " no sooner was he born than 
they exposed him, although it was winter, in an earthen pot 
(ige'deaav iv oaTpdicw) ." On the last phrase the scholiast says : 
" Since they exposed children in pots (ev ^vt/wm?) ; wherefore 
they call the act x vr P^ €lv -" Is Aristophanes referring here, 

11 Arist. Rhet. 1361 a 5 f. : " The individual has happiness when his own 
children are numerous and good, both/ewo/e and male." 

12 Cf. Zimmern, op. cit. 329. 
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as is generally assumed, to a widespread Athenian practice of 
his own day? I think not. We have merely a reference to 
the well-known tale of the fate of Oedipus of Thebes. The 
scholiast's verb %vTp%eiv y which is taken by some writers as 
the technical term for an everyday occurrence, is found only 
in the scholium on iyx VT P% eiv in the Wasps, 289. Here it 
has the meaning ' to make way with,' being equivalent to 
Xvrptfciv, which was used, the scholiast further says, by 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Pherecrates. But these poets also 
are treating of mythological events (Nauck, p. 39). Hesychius 
in the brief definitions of the verbs %vTpifyiv and e<yxwrpl&v 
undoubtedly is referring to these Aristophanic scholia. In the 
Thesmophoriazusae, 505, the words ev %vrpa to ttm&iov refer to 
a baby purchased by a wife for the purpose of deceiving 
her husband. 'Eyxwrpi<rfid<}, which Zimmern says is the word 
for ' pot-exposure,' does not seem to occur at all in classical 
Greek. 

The second passage in Aristophanes is in the parabasis of 
the Clouds, 530-532, where the poet, humorously speaking 
of his play, the Banqueters, written when he was of tender 
years and because of his inexperience in producing plays 
entrusted to another as &Sa<j7ca\o?, says : " And I, for I was 
a maid, and not ripe for motherhood, exposed (i%edr)ica) my 
bairn, who was mothered by another's care, and gently nur- 
tured and schooled by you " (Starkie's translation). The 
scholiast, thinking the word i^ed-qica needs interpretation, 
explains that the metaphor is derived from the practice of 
women who have clandestinely given birth to children and, 
fearing detection, have put the infants out of doors in the 
hope that some one will save them. The passage proves 
nothing then as to the actual practice of respectable married 
Athenian citizens of Aristophanes' time ; in fact, as a further 
explanation of the meaning of the verb igedrjica, the scholiast 
refers to Euripides' Phoenissae, 25, where the verb is used 
again of that famous legendary victim of exposure, Oedipus 
of Thebes. I find in Greek literature only the following 
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instances of the use of eKjldrjfii to refer to the exposure of 
children: Hdt. 1, 112, the dramatic story of the infant Cyrus; 
Eur. Ion, another legendary tale; Eur. Phoen. 25, and Ar. 
Clouds, 531 (see above) ; Paus. 1, 43, 7, of Apollo's child ; 
Isoc. Phil. 95 c, of the infant Cyrus ; Luc. de Sacr. 5, of Zeus 
exposed in Crete. All these are cases of exposure in myths; 
none are actual cases in Athens. 

So much for Aristophanes. The next bit of evidence 
generally, though wrongly, cited as of great importance is 
the Ion of Euripides. In this play there is told at length a 
mythical tale of legendary Athens. Creusa, daughter of 
Erechtheus, betrayed by Apollo, secretly bears a son, Ion, and 
to avoid detection exposes the child with marks of identifica- 
tion in a cave. The babe is of course rescued, and by Hermes. 
The denouement is strikingly dramatic and all ends happily. 
There is clearly no evidence here for the frequency of exposure 
in contemporary Athens. Illegitimate children are generally 
unwelcome and from time immemorial have often been con- 
cealed or put away at birth. 

But what shall we say of the New Comedy? Is not a 
favorite character in this drama the infant exposed and re- 
covered by its parents ? As Glotz says : " La nouvelle 
comedie semble avoir ete peuplee de petites filles abandon- 
ees," and he claims, of course, that the New Comedy is 
merely a mirror of the actual life of the time. This is also 
the contention of Legrand, op. cit. 210, who can furnish no 
better evidence, however, than to cite Plato and Aristotle 
(to be discussed later), Aristophanes (see above), and Poly- 
bius (see below) ; he also discusses supposititious children and 
refers the reader to Glotz's article on Expositio. But does 
the New Comedy, in which the motif of the exposed babe is 
frequent, actually reflect real life so far as to make us believe 
that nearly every Athenian street corner daily had its aban- 
doned infant? 13 In answer we might urge the fact that we 
are discussing Athens of the years 450-350 B.C. and not the 
13 One might infer this from Zimmern. 
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period of the New Comedy, c. 336-250, when social, economic, 
and political conditions had very greatly changed, and that, 
too, for the worse. But waiving this very important fact, I 
do not think that the New Comedy can, or should be, taken 
literally, as it frequently is, to picture for us the conduct of 
the actual, average, normal Athenian citizen in any period. 
On the contrary the drama presents that which is unusual, 
and it is the business of comedy to caricature, to exaggerate, 
and to parody. For our edification and entertainment comedy 
chooses not the sober youth of exemplary character and im- 
peccable behavior, but the spendthrift, the idler, the dis- 
obedient son, and the dissipated young man who is ever 
getting into scrapes. It shows us as a protagonist the rascally 
slave, and not the faithful and trustworthy servant. It loves 
to depict the fawning parasite, and not the modest and self- 
respecting man. In other words, its success, even its very 
existence, is dependent upon the portrayal of the eccentric, 
the exceptional, and the bizarre. Now it seems to me that 
in the frequent appearance of the motif of the exposed infant 
in the New Comedy, and thereafter in Plautus and Terence, 
we have repeated over and over again a stock dramatic device, 
a motif of striking human interest, which had always appealed 
strongly to the Greeks. 14 We see the story in earliest my- 
thology told of many of the gods ; it is the keynote of the 
Oedipus myth and the tragedy of Sophocles ; it served Euripi- 
des to rich purpose in the Ion; Herodotus employs the theme 
with telling effect in the story of Cyrus ; at Rome it recurs 
in the tale of Romulus and Remus. Small wonder that 
it was appropriated and repeated by the New Comedy. Few 
dramatic situations have greater possibilities for arousing 
suspense and sustaining interest in the denouement, than this 
of the abandoned child, its miraculous rescue, its identification 
by means of tokens, and its eventual fulfillment of an amazing 

14 Cf. Capps, Four Plays of Menander, 52, note: " The extent of the prac- 
tice is by no means to be inferred from the use made of the motive, with its 
romantic possibilities, by the dramatic poets." 
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destiny which results in woe indescribable, as in the Oedipus, 
or general joy, as in the New Comedy. I do not mean to imply 
that the Athenian audience would not know of actual cases of 
abandoned children in the society about them. But such 
cases were exceptional. The modern drama furnishes, it 
seems to me, many analogous examples. French plays have 
been largely based on the so-called " triangle " of husband, 
wife, and lover; it would be sheer ignorance, however, to 
assert that marital infidelity and domestic infelicity are the 
rule and not the exception in French society of today. The 
occurrence of suicide in an Ibsen play is not taken as proof 
of the astounding prevalence of suicide in Scandinavia. 

Over-population, pressure of inhabitants, and the evil eco- 
nomic situation arising therefrom are sometimes offered as 
reasons for the barbarous custom of infanticide. And they 
are sound reasons, it is true. But what were conditions of 
life in Athens in the fifth and first half of the fourth centuries 
B.C.? Was there a great congestion of population in Attica? 
Was unemployment general? Was poverty rife? Was there 
social demoralization ? The answer is ' no ' to all these ques- 
tions. On the contrary, Attica needed more workers ; we 
hear of no unemployment ; Pericles welcomed foreigners ; 
the commercial activities and prosperity of citizens and metics 
were fostered by the help of the slaves who were not yet too 
numerous. Compared with other Greek communities Athens 
was rich. Furthermore, towards the end of the fifth century 
we see dread forces operating to reduce cruelly the number 
of inhabitants of Attica, namely, the heavy fatalities of the 
long-drawn-out Peloponnesian War, the frightful visitation of 
the plague when one person in four perished, the ill-fated 
Sicilian expedition which sent thousands of Athenians to die 
like rats in Sicilian quarries. All these factors were draining 
Attica, not to mention the constant very high death rate 
which generally obtained, particularly among children. In 
view of all these facts is it reasonable to ascribe the practice 
of wholesale infanticide to the Athenians of this period? To 
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do so would resemble the prescription of generous bloodletting 
for a victim of anaemia. 

In Plato and Aristotle are to be found several references 
which apparently sanction in certain circumstances the ex- 
posure of infants in their imaginary communities. In the 
Republic, 461 C, Plato, enunciating the measures whereby 
the population of the ideal state is to be restricted, says 
(Jowett's translation) : " Children of inferior parents, and of 
the better, when they chance to be deformed, will be put 
away in some mysterious, unknown place, as they should be " 
(eV cnropprfrw re ical aBipua Karaicpv^rova-iv, ok wpeireC). He 
further says with regard to possible offspring of parents of 
unsuitable age that " any embryo which may come into being 
should be prevented from seeing the light ; and if any force a 
way to the birth, the parents must understand that the off- 
spring of such a union cannot be maintained, and arrange 
accordingly." In these passages Plato's language is am- 
biguous, but Jowett and Campbell and Adam agree that his 
real meaning is infanticide. Nevertheless, in the Timaeus, 
19 A, he recommends that the offspring of inferior guardians 
be distributed among the lower classes, with no reference to 
the putting away of undesired infants, and some scholars 
think that he had changed his view when the Timaeus was 
written. 

Aristotle {Pol. 1335 b 19), for his ideal state of sharply re- 
stricted population, advocates a law that no deformed child 
shall be reared ; if there arises danger of excess population 
" abortion shall be procured before sensation and life have 
begun (irplv aicrOtjcnv iyyevea-Oai ical ^fit>r\v), for that which 
is holy in this matter will be marked off from that which is not 
by the absence or presence of sensation and life." 15 

What may be deduced from these opinions of the philos- 
ophers? That they reflect actual Athenian conditions which 

15 See Newman, Politics of Aristotle, in, 474 and 1, 187, where he says: 
" Aristotle appears to be more opposed to exposure and to abortion in ad- 
vanced statres nf nrepnanrv than Platn " 
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vanced stages of pregnancy than Plato." 
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were general? Of course not. They refer to heroic measures 
for limitation of population, which might be resorted to in 
their imaginary polities. In fact, throughout the Republic 
and the Politics we find Plato and Aristotle advocating 
stringent legislation and social and economic procedure which 
were poles apart from all that we know of actual Athenian 
ethics and laws. In recommending exposure of deformed 
infants they are borrowing with approval a provision of the 
well-known Spartan code, which is not surprising since we 
know how thoroughly both philosophers sympathized with 
Spartan institutions. This, however, may be said, that in 
recommending exposure in extreme cases they were not running 
counter to general Greek opinion and feeling and to occasional 
contemporary practice. But Aristotle in the Rhetoric is a 
better index of Athenian belief than Aristotle in the Politics. 
In the former (1360 b 20 f.), in his analysis of happiness, he 
says that a contributing element is the possession of good 
children and many children. The individual has blessings 
when his own children are numerous and good, both female 
and male. 

Although the evidence in general fails to prove the prev- 
alence of the exposure of infants at Athens in the fifth and 
fourth centuries, there is indisputable proof of the growth of 
the custom in later times throughout the Greek world. The 
direct testimony of Polybius gives a graphic picture of the 
social demoralization rife in his day, about the year 150 B.C., 
and the resultant decrease in population in which infanticide 
played a melancholy and tragic r61e. He says (xxxvn, 9) : 
" In our time all Greece was visited by a dearth of children 
and generally a decay of population, owing to which the cities 
were denuded of inhabitants and a failure of productiveness 
resulted, though there were no long-continued wars or serious 
pestilences among us. . . . This evil grew upon us rapidly, 
and without attracting attention, by our men becoming per- 
verted to a passion for show and money and the pleasures of 
an idle life, and accordingly either not marrying at all, or, if 
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they did marry, refusing to rear the children that were born, 
or at most one or two out of a great number, for the sake of 
leaving them well off or bringing them up in extravagant 
luxury. For when there are only one or two sons, it is evident 
that, if war or pestilence carries off one, the houses must be 
left heirless, and, like swarms of bees, little by little the cities 
become sparsely inhabited and weak. On this subject there 
is no need to ask the gods how we are to be relieved from such 
a curse, for any one in the world will tell you that it is by the 
men themselves if possible changing their objects of ambition, 
or, if that cannot be done, by passing laws for the preservation 
of infants" (Shuckburgh's translation). This vigorous in- 
dictment by Polybius of a decadent society for a repugnant 
practice contributing to social and economic demoralization 
was supplemented by the repeated censures of Christian and 
Jewish teachers and philosophers who condemned the prac- 
tice, which was to them immoral and irreligious as well as in- 
humane and vicious. 

The following conclusions may be drawn as a result of this 
study. Abandonment of infants occurred to a greater or 
lesser degree throughout the Greek world from earliest times, 
and in the late Hellenistic Period became, it appears, an 
actual menace and evil. It was legally sanctioned at Sparta 
in the case of deformed children. It was nowhere forbidden 
by law except possibly at Thebes at a late date (Ael. V. H. 
11, 7). It was nowhere severely condemned by general public 
opinion and feeling, since the Greeks did not have the moral 
and religious scruples relative to the matter which influenced 
Christians and Jews. Yet the Athenians were certainly not 
altogether lacking in humanity, as is shown, for example, by 
their care of orphans at the public expense and the pensions 
allotted to those physically incapable of earning a livelihood. 
It is true that the father's will in the family was regarded as 
supreme, but there are many indications that the wishes of 
the wife and mother were by no means ignored by the husband 
and father. Is it natural to suppose that the vote of the 
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Athenian mother would be frequently cast for the repudiation 
of her own child, or that her influence, in the matter of the 
fate of legitimate offspring, would be without weight? In 
Athens, however — a great community with large foreign 
and slave elements in the population — cases of exposure of 
course occurred. Infants in this world have ever been aban- 
doned by unmarried mothers, by prostitutes, by victims of 
poverty, vice, dissipation, brutality, war, and slavery. For 
these unfortunates the ancient world made no adequate pro- 
vision, whereas the modern world provides foundlings' homes, 
orphan asylums, and the institutions of the Church. But in 
Athens so-called exposure of infants by no means meant 
infanticide. In fact, thoroughgoing measures might be em- 
ployed to ensure the safety of the child. In the New Comedy 
and in the Ion of Euripides the infant is carefully dressed, 
placed in a basket or earthern vessel, and left in a prominent 
location, such as the entrance to a temple or sacred cave, where 
it is promptly seen and rescued. In actual cases the fate of 
the child must have been doubtful and depended on the person 
into whose hands it fell. If it survived it might be adopted 
by childless parents or, at worst, reared for slavery or the 
brothel. At any rate we do not hear of actual death as being 
the usual fate. 

The chief contention of this article is that there is no sound 
evidence which proves the prevalence of the exposure of new- 
born infants in Athens of the Classical Period, or shows that 
the practice particularly flourished there among respectable 
married citizens as a repellent evil of great proportions. The 
proof generally offered, and stated above, does not stand 
sober scrutiny, namely, the so-called evidence supposedly 
furnished by legend, myth, Aristophanic and Euripidean 
references to myth, dramatic motifs of the third-century New 
Comedy, hypothetical regulations of Platonic and Aristotelian 
imaginary polities of Spartan coloring, Polybius of 150 B.C., 
and Longus, the pastoral romancer of the second century 
after Christ. 



